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2. CoLE: War has broken out 
e East Indies. The Dutch 
; have invaded the island of 
and a part of Sumatra. The 
1 say that this is a limited 
action to protect the lives 
yroperty of non-Indonesians. 
Indonesians, on the other 
say that it is a well-planned 
tion, carried out during ne- 
ions, in order to destroy 
esian independence. Where 
justice lie in the Java war? 
», VANDENBOSCH: ‘‘Justice’”’ 
ig word at any time and in 
tuation. Without knowing all 
stails of what has been going 
Indonesia during the past few 
is, it is very difficult to de- 
But, in starting military ac- 
yr, as the Dutch prefer to call 
olice” action, they have as- 
la very grave responsibility. 
my opinion, justice is not 
y on either side. After many, 
months of negotiation, the 
es an agreement; but it 
ery vague agreement. It was 
more a statement of a pro- 
and it was certainly not a 


I 
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detailed contract or a treaty. It 
had to be implemented, and, in 
trying to arrive at agreements of 
implementation, the Dutch and the 
Indonesians have had very great 
difficulty, and they did not see eye 
to eye. 

If the Dutch really are carrying 
out or plan to carry out this agree- 
ment—the Cheribon Agreement 
—in good faith, if they are correct 
in their assumption that the In- 
donesian Republic is either un- 
willing or unable to carry out the 
terms of the agreement, and if they 
are right in believing that the vast 
majority of the Javanese and the 
Sumatranese do want to see it car- 
ried out, then I think that much 
can be said for the Dutch point of 
view. But it is certainly up to the 
Dutch to prove that they are not 
attempting to recolonize the East 
Indies. 

Mr. Cote: Isaacs, where do 
your sympathies lie in this strug- 
gle? 

Mr. Isaacs: My sympathies lie 
entirely with the Indonesians. The 
Indonesians are fighting for their 
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chance to settle their problems in 
their own way. They have had 
three hundred and fifty years of 
Dutch rule; they want an end of it. 
Whatever their problems, internal 
or otherwise, they want a chance to 
tackle them in their own way. 
They are convinced by many gen- 
erations of bitter experience that 
whatever happens could not pos- 
sibly be worse than what it was 
under the Dutch. They want a 
chance to face these problems 
themselves, with power in their 
own hands. 

Regardless of the details of this 
or that course of the negotiation or 
of this or that clause in an agree- 
ment and on the basis of that broad 
issue of freedom and independence 
for the Indonesians against con- 
tinuation of Dutch rule in any 
form, I do not think that there can 
be any question about where 
American sympathies have to lie. 
These seventy million people in the 
Dutch East Indies are entitled—if 
the recent war meant anything at 
all—to a chance to work out their 
problems with power in their own 
hands. What is happening in Java 
today is an attempt on the part of 
the Dutch to retain as much of that 
power as they can in their hands. 

I agree with Vandenbosch that 
justice is a pretty abstract quan- 
tity, but, in so far as there is such 
a thing as justice in international 
and social affairs, I think that it is 
very clear that justice in this war 
lies with the Indonesians. 

Mr. Cote: We should clear up 
one misunderstanding at the begin- 
ning of this discussion. I hear many 
people say that the Communists 
are responsible for the unrest and 


violence in the Dutch colonies. ] 
think that this is entirely false. 
There has been a primitive form of 
communism—village communism 
—which goes back to the very ear- 
liest days of Malayan settlement of 
these islands. And, oftentimes, wher 
there has been an issue of native in. 
dependence, the cry of communism 
or something like that, has beer 
raised. I do not think that that is ¢ 
real issue. This is one of the parts 
of the world where I believe that 
communism as such is not really 
involved. 

Vandenbosch, what are the rea 
issues as you see them? 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: In my opin. 
ion the real issue is that there was 
no meeting of the minds in the 
Cheribon Agreement. The negotia 
tions went on for many, man} 
months, and the Indonesian: 
signed at last very reluctantly 
The Dutch have a minority ai 
home who did not quite like th 
agreement; and there are extrem 
ists among the Indonesian nation 
alists who do not like it either. So 
the Indonesians have not acceptec 
the agreement loyally, and there i 
some doubt about the good faitl 
of many of the Dutchmen, thoug] 
I believe that the government anc 
the vast majority of the Dutel 
people want to carry out faithfulh 
the terms of the Cheribon Agree 
ment. 

The nationalists, as I see th 
picture, think that all they have t 
do is to wait. If they can delay th 
implementation of the agreement 
the Dutch will be unable, they be 
lieve, to maintain huge armet 
forces—huge for a country as smal 
and as weak as the Netherlands i I 
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at the moment. The Dutch will thus 

finally collapse and have to get out, 

and, then, they can take over all 

‘Indonesia without reference to the 

‘Dutch at all. The Dutch, on their 

part, became impatient and desper- 
te, and they took action. 

Mr. Cote: Isaacs, how do you 
define the issues? 

Mr. Isaacs: I can define them a 
little more simply, I believe. The 
‘Dutch East Indies constitute one 
of the most valuable pieces of real 
estate in the world. The Dutch 
have had control of that valuable 
piece of real estate for three and a 
half centuries. They were driven 
out by the Japanese six years ago. 
‘They are now engaged in trying to 
regain control of it. They recognize 
that they cannot control it in quite 
the manner they did before, but 
they want to retain as much of it as 
they can. 

_ The Dutch East Indies have 
been a very profitable affair for 
Holland. In the course of the last 
century, they drew billions in profit 
from the Indies. After three and 
one-half centuries of rule in those 
islands, they had created a situa- 
tion in which, as recently as 1936, 
the European population of the 
Indies, comprising one-half of 1 per 
cent of the population, received 65 
per cent of the total taxable in- 
come; the Indonesians, comprising 
972 per cent of the population, re- 
ceived one-fifth of the income; of 
the Indonesian adult population, 
93 per cent were illiterate, and 
more than four-fifths of them were 
wholly dependent upon agriculture 
for their livelihood. That means a 
State of affairs in which over a pe- 
riod of three and one-half centuries 


the backwardness of the Indies has 
been preserved for the very consid- 
erable profit of Dutch capital. 

The Indonesians want an end to 
this foreign rule, once and for all. 
They recognize that we live in 
times when that kind of imperial 
domination can no longer exist. In 
1945 they raised and proclaimed 
their total independence from 
Dutch rule. The British came in, in 
the guise of an occupation force to 
disarm the Japanese and, in effect, 
brought the Dutch in behind them. 
Fighting started even then when 
the Dutch showed that they in- 
tended to try to reestablish, in 
whatever form and to whatever de- 
gree was possible, their power in 
the islands. And the issue lies 
simply there. Who shall rule the 
seventy million peoples of In- 
donesia? The Indonesians say, 
“For better or worse we intend to 
rule ourselves and to fight for our 
right to rule ourselves.” 

The Dutch say, ‘We recognize 
that we cannot rule you quite as 
offhandedly as we did before, but 
we still demand a share in the rul- 
ing of these islands.” 

That is what the fighting is 
about. And the Dutch have 
launched this active aggression 
against the Indonesians in order to 
achieve that purpose. That is the 
issue which is involved there. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I think that 
that is a little bit of an overstate- 
ment to begin with. The issue imme- 
diately is one over the interim gov- 
ernment. The Dutch, I believe, are 
convinced that they are going to 
have to get out, but they would 
like to see an orderly liquidation. 
After all, they have considerable 
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interests there. It is very difficult 
for us to understand the Dutch 
attitude. They regarded the East 
Indies as an area for their own 
people. Let us take a man like Van 
Mook who was born in the East 
Indies and feels himself far more of 
an Indonesian than he does a 
Dutchman. But, certainly, the is- 
sue at the moment is over the in- 
terim government. One can under- 
stand the impatience of the Indo- 
nesians in wanting to take over 
completely and at once, but I think 
that the Dutch are sincere in wish- 
ing to carry out the Cheribon 
Agreement. 


Mr. Isaacs: It is always difficult 
to measure a matter of good faith 
in a case like this. When I was in 
Batavia, right after the end of the 
war, Van Mook, as well as the 
other Dutchmen there, made it 
very plain that what they were in- 
terested in, and what they wanted 
to achieve, was the return of Dutch 
power to the Indies, in a form 
which would enable them to keep 
it as long as it was possible to ar- 
range. Only a few weeks ago, a 
fairly close associate of Dr. Van 
Mook’s came through this country, 
and he quoted Dr. Van Mook as 
saying to him, “If we play our 
cards right here, we will be here for 
another hundred years.” 

It is a little naive to think that 
the Dutch have had any sudden 
access of virtue any more than the 
French or the British have had. 
They are faced with a very stark 
necessity, and they are trying to 
make the best out of it. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: If I know 
Van Mook at all, and I think that I 


do, I do not believe he ever mad 
that statement. 

Mr. Isaacs: That may be; bu 
to me personally, a year and a hal 
ago, Van Mook, for all his mucl 
vaunted liberalism, said that h 
was very much in favor of militar 
action with the assistance of th 
British and of Japanese troop 
(which they were using in actio. 
against the Indonesians at tha 
time) in order to lop off what wer 
called the “extremists” and thu 
to create a more favorable at 
mosphere for negotiation. Now th 
extremists, it turned out, repre 
sented a force of some two to thre 
million organized Indonesians wh 
wanted complete and unqualifiec 
independence. 

Mr. Cote: It should be mad 
clear here that Van Mook, who i 
being spoken of, is the Actin; 
Governor-General. 

I would also like to say that | 
think that the Dutch have realized 
for a very long time, that some nev 
plan, some new way of working ani 
dealing with these people, had t 
come about. Some years ago, il 
talking with the then Governor 
General of the Indies, after I hac 
returned from the island of Suma 
tra, we spoke of the demands whicl 
were being made by the people o 
Menangkabau, a very powerfu 
people in the interior of that island 
in regard to education. He re 
marked, “Every time that we 
grant a request, it simply leads t« 
the next request.” And he indi 
cated quite clearly the fact that he 
thought it was just a question o 
time before an entirely new setuy 
had to exist. 

We have been using frequently 
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in this discussion the term “the 
Cheribon Agreement” and the un- 
certainties in regard to that. What 
is this agreement? 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: Very brief- 
ly, the Cheribon Agreement en- 
visages a rather complex govern- 
mental structure. First of all, there 
is created the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, which would be composed of 
Java and Sumatra. The Indone- 
sians would be in complete control 
of thisfrom the very beginning. Then 
there would be a second govern- 
ment for Borneo and a third one for 
the rest of the East Indies, called 
“Fast Indonesia.” A government 
for East Indonesia has already been 
set up. These three governments, in 
turn, would be brought together to 
form the United States of Indo- 
nesia. And this, the United States 
of Indonesia, in turn, would enter 
into a confederation with the Neth- 
erlands. Under the Netherlands 
would also be Curacao and Suri- 
nam, the Dutch colonies in the 
west. And the Netherlands would 
use its good offices to get the 
United States of Indonesia into the 
United Nations. All this was to be 
done by January 1, 1949." 

t The full text of the agreement which 
was concluded at Cheribon, Java, on No- 
vember 13, 1946, by the Netherlands gov- 


ernment and the government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, follows: 


“PREAMBLE 

“The Netherlands government, repre- 
sented by the Commission General for the 
Netherlands Indies, and the government 
of the Republic of Indonesia, represented 
by the Indonesian delegation, moved by a 
sincere desire to insure good relations be- 
tween the peoples of the Netherlands and 
Indonesia in new forms of voluntary co- 
operation which offer the best guarantee 
for sound and strong development of both 
countries in the future and which make it 


Mr. Isaacs: But it is interest 
ing, nevertheless, to note tha 
when it came down to settling thi 
terms of how this was going t 
work out, the crucial questio1 
over which the break finally cams 


possible to give a new foundation to th 
relationship between the two peoples 
agree as follows and will submit this agree 
ment at the shortest possible notice for th 
approval of the respective Parliaments 


“ARTICLE I 

“The Netherlands government recog 
nizes the government of the Republic o 
Indonesia as exercising de facto authorit; 
over Java, Madeira and Sumatra. Th 
areas occupied by Allied or Netherland 
forces shall be included gradually, throug] 
mutual cooperation, in republican terri 
tory. To this end, the necessary measure 
shall at once be taken in order that thi 
inclusion shall be completed at the lates 
on the date mentioned in Article XII. 


“ARTICLE II 
“The Netherlands government and thi 
government of the Republic shall cooper 
ate in the rapid formation of a sovereig! 
democratic state on a federal basis to bi 
called the United States of Indonesia. 


“ARTICLE II 

“The United States of Indonesia shal 
comprise the entire territory of th 
Netherlands Indies, with the provision 
however, that in case the population o 
any territory, after due consultation witl 
the other territories, should decide by 
democratic process that they are not, o 
not yet, willing to join the United State 
of Indonesia, they can establish a specia 
relationship for such a territory to th 
United States of Indonesia and to th 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


“ARTICLE IV 

“The component parts of the Unite 
States of Indonesia shall be the Republi 
of Indonesia, Borneo and the Great Eas 
without prejudice to the right of the popu 
lation of any territory to decide by demo 
cratic process that its position in th 
United States of Indonesia shall be ar 
ranged otherwise. Without derogation o 
the provisions of Article III and of th 
first paragraph of this article, the Unitec 
States of Indonesia may make special ar 
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was the degree to which the Dutch 
were ready to transfer real power to 
the Indonesians in this interim pe- 
riod. The Indonesians had every 
right to regard that question as 
the touchstone of Dutch good faith 


tangements concerning the territory of its 
capital. 
“ARTICLE V 
“The Constitution of the United 
States of Indonesia shall be determined by 
a Constituent Assembly composed of the 
democratically nominated representatives 
of the Republic and of the other future 
partners of the United States of Indonesia 
to which the following paragraph of this 
article shall apply. Both parties shall con- 
sult each other on the method of participa- 
tion in this Constituent Assembly by the 
Republic of Indonesia, by the territories 
not under the authority of the Republic 
and by the groups of the population not, 
or insufficiently, represented with due ob- 
servance of the responsibility of the 
Netherlands government and the govern- 
ment of the Republic, respectively. 


“ARTICLE VI 

“To promote the joint interests of the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands government and the government of 
the Republic of Indonesia shall cooperate 
in the establishment of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union by which the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, comprising the Neth- 
erlands, the Netherlands Indies, Surinam 
and Curagao, shall be converted into said 
union consisting on the one hand of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, comprising 

the Netherlands, Surinam and Curagao, 
and on the other hand the United States 
of Indonesia. 

“The foregoing paragraph does not ex- 
clude the possibility of a further arrange- 
ment of the relations between the Nether- 
lands, Surinam and Curacao. 


“ARTICLE VIL 

“(A) The Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union shall have its own organs to pro- 
mote the joint interests of the Kingdom 
_of the Netherlands and the United States 

_ of Indonesia. 
“(B) These organs shall be formed by 
the governments of the Kingdom of the 
etherlands and the United States of 


for the carrying-out of the agree- 
ment as a whole at the later date, 
and I think that anybody who 
knows anything about how politics 
in a country works understands 
how crucial police power is in the 


Indonesia and, if necessary, by the Parlia- 
ments of those countries. 

“(C) The joint interests shall be con- 
sidered to be cooperation on foreign rela- 
tions, defense and, as far as necessary, 
finance, as wellas subjects of an economic 
or cultural nature. 


“ARTICLE VII 
“The King (Queen) of the Netherlands 
shall be at the head of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Decrees and resolu- 
tions concerning the joint interests shall 
be issued by the organs of the union in the 
King’s (Queen’s) name. 


“ARTICLE IX 
“In order to promote the interests of 
the United States of Indonesia in the 
Netherlands and of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in Indonesia, a High Com- 
missioner shall be appointed by the re- 
spective governments. 


“ARTICLE X 

“Statutes of the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union shall, furthermore, contain 
provisions regarding: 

“(A) Safeguarding of the rights of both 
parties toward one another and guaran- 
tees for the fulfillment of their mutual ob- 
ligations; 

“(B) Mutual exercise of civic rights by 
Netherlands and Indonesian citizens; 

“(C) Regulations containing provi- 
sions in case no agreement can be reached 
by the organs of the union; 

“(D) Regulation of the manner and 
conditions of the assistance to be given by 
the services of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands to the United States of Indonesia 
as long as the services of the latter are 
not, or are insufficiently, organized; and 

“(E) Safeguarding in both parts of the 
union of the fundamental human rights 
and liberties referred to in the Charter of 
the United Nations’ organization. 

“ARTICLE XI 

““(A) The statutes of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union shal] be drafted by a 
conference of representatives of the King- 
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wielding of national sovereign 
power. And police power was one 
of the issues over which they finally 
could not come to an agreement 
and which resulted in the Dutch’s 
launching this war of aggression 
against the Indonesians. 

I think that all these plans, and 
the idea of the Netherlands Union, 
are comparable tothe French Union, 
which the French offered to the 
Viet-Namese and which they are 
trying to ram down their throats in 
exactly the same manner, by fight- 
ing. They represent the attempts 


dom of the Netherlands and the future 
United States of Indonesia. 

“(B) The statutes shall come into 
effect after approval by the respective 
Parliaments. 

“ARTICLE XII 

“The Netherlands government and the 
government of the Republic of Indonesia 
shall endeavor to establish the United 
States of Indonesia and the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union before January 1, 1949. 


“ARTICLE XIII 
“The Netherlands government shall 
forthwith take the necessary steps in 
order to obtain the admission of the 
United States of Indonesia as a member 
of the United Nations’ organization im- 
mediately after the formation of the Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian Union. 
“ARTICLE XIV 
“The government of the Republic of 
Indonesia recognizes the claims of all non- 
Indonesians to the restoration of their 
rights and the restitution of their goods as 
far as they are exercised or to be found in 
the territory over which it exercises de 
facto authority. A joint commission will 
be set up to effect this restoration and 
restitution. 
“ARTICLE XV 
“Tn order to reform the government of 
the Indies in such a way that its composi- 
tion and procedure shall conform as close- 
ly as possible to the recognition of the 
Republic of Indonesia and to its projected 
constitutional structure, the Netherlands 
government, pending the realization of 
the United States of Indonesia and of the 


on the part of these old imperialist 
powers to find a means to continue 
their power. However naive the 
local subject population may be, 
they recognize it as such. They 
have no reason in the world, from 
the generations of experience that 
they have had, to trust their rulers. 
They want hard-and-fast transfer 
of power; and, as we have seen, 
both in Indo-China and in Indo- 
nesia, they have been ready to fight 
for it. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: On. this 
matter of police power, it has to be 


Netherlands-Indonesian Union, | shall 
forthwith initiate the necessary local 
measures to adjust the constitutional and 
international position of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands to the new situation. 


“ARTICLE XVI 

“Directly after the conclusion of this 
agreement, both parties shall proceed to 
reduce their armed forces. They will con- 
sult together concerning the extent and 
rate of this reduction and their coopera- 
tion in military matters. 

“ARTICLE XVIL 

“(A) For the cooperation between the 
Netherlands government and the govern- 
ment of the Republic contemplated in 
this agreement, an organization shall be 
called into existence consisting of delega- 
tions to be appointed by each of the two 
governments with a joint secretariat. 

“(B) The Netherlands government 
and the government of the Republic of 
Indonesia shall settle by arbitration any 
dispute which might arise from this agree- 
ment and which cannot be solved by joint 
consultation in conference between those 
delegations. In that case a chairman of 
another nationality with a deciding vote 
shall be appointed by agreement between 
the delegations or, if such agreement can- 
not be reached, by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. 


“ARTICLE XVIII 
“This agreement shall be drawn up in 
the Netherlands and Indonesian lan- 
guages. Both texts shall have equal au- 
thority.” 
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mentioned that the Indonesians 
and the Dutch are unable to main- 
tain law and order. There have 
been all sorts of irregularities, and 
there are Dutchmen still in camps 
in the East Indies, and Dutch 
property is now being protected, 
and so on. Therefore, the Dutch 
think that during this interim pe- 
riod they ought to have a share in 
maintaining the police action. 

Mr. Isaacs: “Law and order” is 
a catch phrase which one heard all 
over southern Asia where these 
events started immediately after 
the end of the war. I heard law and 
order being spouted at me by 
British generals and French gen- 
erals and Dutch politicians. Yet, 
all that I could observe anywhere 
in any of those countries of south- 
ern Asia, in the months after the 
end of the war, of an absence of law 
and order was an absence of law 
and order which was created by the 
French and British, using Japanese 
mercenaries for the purpose _ be- 
cause they did not have enough of 
their troops on hand at the time. 
And in Indonesia, as in Indo- 
China, there was relative order at 
the end of the war. The local peo- 
ples rose up, proclaimed their in- 
dependence, and established their 
governments. Life went on in the 
big cities; power plants continued 
to function; markets continued to 
receive and sell food; life went on in 
relatively as normal a way as it 
was possible under those condi- 
tions. The only time that things 
began to break loose, and destruc- 
tion and disorder began to occur, 
was when the imperialist powers 
returned and started their attempts 
to get back into power. Then fight- 


ing broke out all over southern 
Indo-China; fighting broke out in 
many parts of Indonesia; people 
began to get killed. The makers of 
absence of law and of disorder in 
that part of the world had been the 
Western powers, not the peoples 
who wanted the right to govern 
themselves. 

Mr. Cote: A question which is 
very frequently raised concerns the 
ability of the Indonesians to govern 
themselves and the extent to 
which there is any unity among the 
people of Indonesia. We have to 
realize that the island of Java, al- 
though it contains only about fifty 
thousand square miles, has a popu- 
lation of approximately forty-seven 
million people. That is the major 
portion of the population of the 
Indies. The near-by island of Su- 
matra, which is included in the 
Indonesian Republic, has, at the 
outside, a population of ten mil- 
lion, although it is the size of the 
state of California. I found in my 
work in that part of the world 
that there was a great deal of sus- 
picion, on the part of the people of 
other islands, of the tremendous 
number of the Javanese. They 
feared Javanese domination. 

There is another important situ- 
ation. The people of Java have had 
one type of government for a very 
long period of time, which was im- 
posed, first of all, by the Indian 
princes and, later, carried on 
through the native courts; whereas 
the great and powerful people of 
Menangkabau in central Sumatra 
have an entirely different form 
running something very close to a 
matriarchal form of government. 
There is very little community of 
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interest between the two. No one 
has ever really broken the power of 
the Menangkabau or has ever real- 
ly ruled them. They have accepted 
the Dutch as elder brothers and 
have worked with them, but there 
have been periods, also, of rebel- 
lion. 

And, then, close to them are the 
former pagan peoples, the Batak, 
of north central Sumatra, who are 
people just emerging from canni- 
balism. In this district there are 
pagans, and there are people re- 
cently converted to Christianity; 
and they are between two large 
Mohammedan groups. Unless con- 
ditions have changed very rapidly, 
the attitude of the Mohammedans 
toward these pig-eating, liquor- 
using Batak is typical of a very 
considerable amount of disunion, 
and the question is: Is it possible to 
bring together, at this moment, all 
these varying interests, or will it be 
better for them to work under some 
form, such as was provided in the 
Cheribon Agreement, as a series of 
sovereign states? 

Mr. Isaacs: I found myself 
quite overwhelmed by the univer- 
sal altruism of the Dutch, the 
French, and the British in that part 
of the world. They were not there 
for any interest of their own. It was 
a distasteful job which they had to 
do in order to keep these poor be- 
nighted, divided heathens from 
jumping at each other’s throats the 
moment they were unwise and 
cruel enough to leave them to 
themselves. That was an argument 
which one heard all over the place, 
and it could probably be duplicated 
in one degree or another in virtual- 
ly every country of the world. 


Surely, there are internal problems; 
surely, there are cultural and social 
minorities; surely, there are all 
kinds of territorial problems. It is 
also a fact that these divisions 
among these colonial peoples have 
been very properly exploited over 
a great number of years. I see by 
the papers that the Dutch are al- 
ready talking, after they have com- 
pleted this so-called “‘police’’ action 
(which involved five amphibious 
landings and major operations 
along a vast area) of setting up 
five, six, or seven separate states 
composed, presumably, of the sepa- 
rate groups who, thereby, would be 
saved from jumping at each other’s 
throats in the showdown. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: That would 
be actually breaking the Cheribon 
Agreement. 

Mr. Isaacs: They have already 
declared that the Cheribon Agree- 
ment is, to all practical purposes, 
dead. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I see no of- 
ficial statement to that effect. 


Mr. Isaacs: There has not been 
any official statement, but, unof- 
ficially, the Dutch authorities have 
been quoted as saying that it is 
dead; and, as a practical matter, it 
is dead. Can the Dutch seriously 
think, after launching this war, 
that they are going to be able to 
revive the Cheribon Agreement by 
carrying it out with a bunch of 
puppets, who will not have the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority 
of the Indonesian people? I do not 
think that anybody who was in 
Java at the end of the war and saw 
some signs of the nationalist move- 
ment which arose there could have 
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any idea that any puppet would be 
able to get anywhere. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: That raises 
a very interesting question. The 
Dutch do know the Indonesians. I 
myself think that they are making 
a very great miscalculation. They 
think, however, that by this police 
action, as they call it, they will call 
forth a government which will co- 
operate in carrying out the Cheri- 
bon Agreement. I doubt it. I think 
that they will get very, very little 
out of it. In fact, they have put 
their hands in a hornet’s nest. That 
is, I think, a complete miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Dutch. It 
may indicate that they have be- 
come so desperate that they have 
lost their good sense. 

And so we come to another prob- 
lem. What do we do in a given situ- 
ation? After all, it does not help us 
much to talk about the inequities 
of the past and all the rest of it. 
We face a concrete situation as of 
the present. What do we do about 
it? 

Mr. Isaacs: One can only un- 
derstand the present situation pre- 
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cisely in terms of the inequities of 
the past. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: As _back- 
ground, I think that it is impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Isaacs: You say that the 
Dutch know the Indonesians. I 
doubt that. In Java, at the end of 
the war, there were many Dutch- 
men who actually thought that the 
Indonesians were in a trance-like 
state. They issued there, through 
their own official channels, a report 
which was called “Collective Amok 
in Java” which advanced the thesis 
that the people had fallen prey to a 
form of hysteria. It was only neces- 
sary, as Van Mook himself and all 
the other Dutchmen said, to lop off 
the small band of Japanese-in- 
spired extremists who were lead- 
ing them, and everything else 
would be peaceful enough. I doubt 
that very much. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: A country 
which produced students of Indo- 
nesian life and culture like Snoek 
Hurgronje and Van Vollenhoven, 
and a host of others, [ do not think 
can be said not to know the Indo- 
nesians. 
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Mr. Isaacs: Those students 
may know them, but I wonder if 
the people in control do. 


Mr. Cote: I wonder if we should 
not address ourselves to the wider 
problem and discuss the breakdown 
of white domination in all Asia. 

Isaacs, you have just written 
along that line. What about Indo- 
China, the British retreat from 
India, and the like? 


Mr. Isaacs: There is a whole 
situation in ferment to which prac- 
tically no progressive contribution 
is being made by any people or or- 
ganizations which have the respon- 
sibility for so doing. 

The British, being long and deft 
and skilful and experienced colonial 
imperialists, have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and, much more 
cannily than the French and the 
Dutch, have attempted to find the 
means to a new form in which they 
can preserve the debris of their 
empire and salvage as much as they 
can. They are willing and have car- 
ried out a very large-scale gamble 
on it. The French and the Dutch 
are still trying to use brute force to 
impose their own solutions on their 
own peoples. 

The thing which is going on is 
the fact that the whole colonial is- 
sue, which lay very close to why we 
had to fight a war in the Pacific 
between 1941 and 1945, has been 
left wide open. No constructive or 
progressive solution has been ap- 
plied by any of the responsible 
powers, so that the situation con- 
tinues in a state of complete tur- 
moil, with bloodshed and no solu- 
tions which are of any effect being 
achieved. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: With re- 
gard to British policy in India, we 
have to remember that the situa- 
tion in the Indies is more like that 
of Malaya than it is like that of 
India. In Malaya the British are 
not getting out. Whether they 
ought to or not is another question. 

Mr. Isaacs: The British are not 
getting out of Malaya only because 
the nationalist movement in Ma- 
laya was not strong enough to com- 
pel them to make the change, as it 
compelled them to make the change 
in India and Burma. That is the 
simple fact. 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: Why is it 
not stronger? 

Mr. Isaacs: There is a whole 
course of local history which has 
created that situation. 

Mr. Cote: You have a situation 
there in which about half the popu- 
lation is Chinese. They have very 
little use for the Malays. The 
Malays have supreme contempt for 
the Chinese and the Tamils, and 
Great Britain sits quietly on top. 
She has not had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty because of the great deal of 
division there. 

We now come to the point of 
what can be done to stop the fight- 
ing. What can the United Nations 
do? Where will the various nations 
line up if the United Nations at- 
tempt to do anything? 

Mr. Isaacs: The United Na- 
tions began by abdicating the colo- 
nial problem at San Francisco and 
forewent the greatest historic op- 
portunity which has existed to bring 
about a major change. They left 
the solution of the colonial problem 
in Asia, which was the core of the 
problem of Asia, to the good will 
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and good intentions of the respec- 
tive colonial powers. We see what 
results that has brought. 

If this issue is brought up before 
the United Nations, as it is going to 
be, there will probably be some 
kind of mediation proposed. The 
French and the British (whose own 
hands are not clean) will probably 
hesitate to support any strong ac- 
tion. The United States, which is 
engaged in partitioning Korea with 
the Russians and which has im- 
posed upon the Philippines, which 
it freed, a virtual regime of subjec- 
tion to the United States on a mili- 
tary and economic basis, will be 
unwilling to go too far in bringing 
the Dutch to heel. 

There will be widespread discus- 
sion and airing of the issues, but I 
doubt very much if anything will 
come of it but a continuation of 
some means whereby the Dutch 
can remain there. 

Mr. Cote: We should also take 
up the question of a mediation 
commission to impose a settlement. 
Vandenbosch, do you think that 
such a commission could succeed? 

Mr. VANDENBOSCH: There is a 
legal ground for outside interven- 
tion. The Cheribon Agreement 
contains a clause stating that, in 
case of disagreements in regard to 
the interpretation of the Cheribon 
Agreement, the matter would be 
turned over to arbitration with a 


national of another country as ar- 
bitrator. We have that to begin 
with. I think that the Dutch and 
the Indonesians are deadlocked, so 
either the United States or the 
United Nations should step in and 
mediate the dispute. 

I feel a bit as Isaacs does that 
the United Nations is at the mo- 
ment burdened with a large num- 
ber of very difficult problems and 
probably ought not to toss another 
one into the arena; but, neverthe- 
less, the situation has become des- 
perate and something ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Coie: Gentlemen, we are 
agreed, then, that Java is but a 
part of the larger problem of the 
whole colonial system in south- 
eastern Asia. It is agreed that white 
domination is about at an end and 
that the Dutch, the British, and 
the French must find a new way of 
living and working with their 
former subjects. 

However, we are not in such 
close agreement on what should be 
done in the immediate situation. 
Isaacs would turn over complete 
control to the Indonesians, with the 
provision for some new social and 
economic interim mechanism for 
the whole South Pacific area. Van- 
denbosch and I would vote for 
enforced mediation, probably under 
the United Nations. 
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